WHAT  ARE  THE  LESSONS  FOR US?           igi
They failed to understand that he never could be bought off
cheap, that there was only one argument which could possibly
curb the threat of his ambition: superior physical force and a
willingness, in the last resort, to use it. Lacking sufficient imagi-
nation themselves they could not reach the imaginations of
their peoples. A Clemenceau would have known instinctively
that the French patrimony was in danger and would have
scourged the French people until they knew it too. There was
no Clemenceau. It was not until May and June of this year
that Frenchmen suddenly saw the weaknesses and deficiencies
of their situation and realized that these must have existed for
a long time*
The second failure was a failure of the will. Most French
statesmen (like most of their colleagues across the Channel)
were weak at the critical moments when they should have been
decisive. Their effort was not to lead public opinion so much
as to ingratiate themselves with it. The public wanted peace.
They should have been told that they could have peace but
only at a high price. But this also would have been unpopular,
for the public not merely wanted peace but in addition wanted
not to pay taxes for armament expenditures and wanted not
to serve long terms in the army. Some statesmen in moments
of frank self-examination must have seen the worst coming.
They cheered themselves up by hoping it would not come.
Others frankly manoeuvred for what they thought was their
own personal advantage. Others in their hearts preferred
authoritarian to parliamentary regimes. Let me cite just three
instances.